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applied in the U.S.S.R. with considerable success, as far as
can be judged, although it is only fair to point out that the
background of nationality problems in that State is different
from that in Central Europe.
The exponents of national self-determination, more
particularly in the years which immediately followed the end
of the First World War, were doubtless possessed of high
ideals, and at least those who were not intimately familiar with
such areas as Central and Eastern Europe showed a consid-
erable degree of altruism. But they appear to have overlooked
the fact that the so-called rights of nationality carry obligations
in their train. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the
sphere of economic affairs. Whereas the hallmark of the
political State is its sovereign power and consequent inde-
pendence, and experience shows that any infringement of this
sovereignty will be met with resistance, either open or
clandestine, yet the world as a whole is becoming increasingly
interdependent in the economic sense. Herein lies a dilemma
which contains the roots of many obstacles to the achievement
of world peace and prosperity.
Because of its complete autonomy, the State has the right,
under existing conditions, to formulate and execute its own
economic policy, and there is no known method, not even that
of war, of coercing it into co-operation with other States in
economic matters, yet such co-operation is one of the out-
standing needs of the world at the present time and will
probably remain so for a long time to come.
It may be argued again that this is no concern of the
political geographer, yet the position must be recognized if
any rational appreciation of inter-State relationships is to be
reached. The need is all the more urgent in view of the develop-
ment of what has been called economic nationalism which aims
at making the State as independent economically as it is
politically. Carried to extreme lengths, its objective is economic
autarchy or self-sufficiency which can be fully achieved only
by divorcing the State from all external resources.
Since no political unit contains adequate supplies of all
the necessary ingredients of material well-being for its people,
and since synthetic methods of production are usually more